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CURRENT LITERATURE 



BOOK REVIEWS 
Another mushroom book 

Mushrooms, by reason of their beauty and edibility, are almost as attract- 
ive and popular as pretty wild flowers, and so we may expect to see popular 
guides to their collection and consumption multiply. The latest candidate for 
favor is a book by Mr. Hard, now superintendent of public instruction in Kirk- 
wood, Mo., but for some years located in southern Ohio, where he became inter- 
ested in collecting and studying these plants. Under the encouragement of 
Kellerman, Atkinson, Lloyd, Morgan, Peck, and other mycologists, he has 
evidently become an enthusiastic amateur. By his camera, supplemented occa- 
sionally by those of his friends, he has pictured a great number of representative 
specimens. Presenting these photographs, to the number of 500 and more, 
combined with descriptions, sometimes technical, but usually popular and more 
or less diffuse, he has prepared a ponderous volume. 1 

This volume, chiefly on account of its excellent half-tone illustrations, which 
include almost all of the common species, will be of good service to those who 
wish a book less expensive and voluminous than McIlvaine's, and at the same 
time comprehensive enough to enable them to identify the plants they pick up in 
fields and woods. 

It is evident that the author has no adequate technical training in taxonomy 
or morphology; and in presenting such matters, neither his keen powers of obser- 
vation nor his enthusiasm could prevent him from falling into errors both of form 
and fact. The typography of the book shows, also, that both author and pub- 
lisher are unacquainted with scientific practice, while the proofreader and the 
author alike are responsible for many typographical errors. The etymology of 
the scientific names, by which the author hopes to show their significance to those 
unaccustomed to them, is often erroneous and occasionally ludicrous. The 
glossary does not define all the technical terms that are used, no less than four in 
a single description of eight or ten lines having been hit upon by mere chance. 
The list given of authorities for generic and specific names is far from complete, 
so that abbreviations used in the body of the text (which are not consistent) could 
not possibly be identified. 



1 Hard, M. E., The mushroom, edible and otherwise; its habitat and its time of 
growth, with photographic illustrations of nearly all the common species. A guide 
to the study of mushrooms, with special reference to the edible and poisonous varieties, 
with a view of opening up to the student of nature a wide field of interesting and useful 
knowledge. 4to. pp. x + 609. pis. 60. figs. 504. Columbus, O.: The Ohio Library Co. 
1908. $4.75. 
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All these things show the apprentice hand; but, though they mar the book, 
they do not so detract from its value that it may not be commended to the public 
for whom it is intended. It will indeed be a welcome addition to public, school, 
and college libraries, where there is always a demand for well-illustrated books 
of this kind, and it will probably do good service in awakening an interest in mush- 
rooms. It certainly treats wisely the matter of testing the edibility of mushrooms 
and no one who follows Mr. Hard's advice will come to harm. Thus it has a 
real field of usefulness. But it is not for the mycologist; and, unless "of its kind" 
is a saving clause, it is by no means what is claimed by the publishers in their 
circular — "By far the most complete work of its kind ever attempted in this 
country."— C. R. B. 

Trees and woods 

The fourth volume of the series on Trees by the late H. Marshall Ward 
has recently come from the Cambridge University Press. 2 With a fifth now in 
press the series will be concluded, for although the author had planned another, it 
was too inchoate to permit publication. The present volume has been issued 
under the editorial supervision of Percy Groom, who has left the manuscript 
practically unchanged, but has had the labor of selecting the illustrations, which 
are both numerous and appropriate. 

As the three preceding volumes have treated respectively the buds and twigs, 
the leaves, and the inflorescences and flowers, this one presents the fruits. After 
a general discussion of the morphology of fruits (part I, 59 pp.), the second 
part (94 pp.) gives a key to trees and shrubs, based on characters derived from 
fruits, and accompanied by figures of most of the species. Like the other parts 
of the series, this one will doubtless be useful in Great Britain, though it cannot 
be particularly serviceable in this country. It embodies a good idea, however, 
which might be applied to the trees of this continent. 

The eighth part of Schneider's Handbook oj deciduous trees (the third section 
of the second volume) has lately issued from the press. 3 Like its predecessors, 
frequently referred to in this journal, it presents, in the most compact form 
possible, descriptions of the species of angiospermous trees, native or planted 
out in central Europe, arranged in the sequence of a dichotomous key, and 
illustrated freely. It seems a most thorough and practical book, but somewhat 
disconcerting as to nomenclature. Who of our foresters will give us something 
as good, but perhaps a little less condensed ? 



2 Ward, H. M., Trees: a handbook of forest botany for the woodlands and the 
laboratory. Vol. IV, Fruits. Cambridge Biological Series. i2mo. pp. iv+161. figs. 
147. Cambridge: University Press. 1908. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

3 Schneider, C. K., Illustriertes Handbuch der Laubholzkunde. Charakteristik 
der in Mitteleuropa heimischen und im Freien angepflanzten angiospermen Geholz- 
Arten und Formen mit Ausschluss der Bambuseen und Kakteen. Achte Lieferung 
(dritte Lieferung des zweiten Bandes). Imp. 8vo. pp. 241-366. figs. 166-248. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1909. M 4. 



